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ART AND PROGRESS" 



ter, secretary, and Mr. Wm. M. R. French, 
director, of the Chicago Art Institute, to 
visit Minneapolis with the object of fur- 
thering the interest in the museum 
scheme. The invitation was accepted and 
on January 10th a dinner was given at 
the Minneapolis Club in honor of the 
visitors, which was attended by 175 of 
Minneapolis's leading citizens. To those 
who had the good fortune to be present, 
this will ever remain a most memorable 
occasion. Neither in the speeches of the 
evening nor in the introductory remarks 
made by the presiding officer was any 
hint given that announcements of special 
import were to be made, so that when 
the letter of Mr. Clinton Morrison, offer- 
ing as a site 10 acres of the Dorilus 
Morrison estate, in memory of his father, 
the first Mayor of Minneapolis, was read, 
there was for a moment complete sur- 
prise and then deafening applause. Quiet 
had scarcely been restored when a gift 
of $100,000 toward the building fund 
by W. H. Dunwoody was announced, 
after which came a shower of smaller 
contributions. Mr. Charles W. Ames, of 
St. Paul, gave $500 in token of the good 
will of a resident of St. Paul; Mr. John 
Pillsbury and his brother vied with each 
other in the generosity of their gifts. 
Within a few minutes over three hundred 
thousand dollars had been pledged, and 
before the end of the week the amount 
had been doubled. Splendid co-opera- 
tion was promised by the Rotary Club 
which pledged itself to secure 1,000 an- 
nual members, or in other words an 
annual subscription of $10,000. Enthu- 
siasm is always contagious and in this 
instance the entire city seems to have 
been fired. Nothing was done, however, 
will ill-considered haste. The letter of 
gift of land was thoughtfully written and 
showed a careful consideration of the 
project with regard to the good both of 
the institution and the people. The gift 
of $100,000 was conditional upon five 
hundred thousand being raised. The site 
of the future museum is two miles from 
the river on high ground and in the heart 
of a handsome residence section. It is 
proposed in the plans of the building to 
include an auditorium which will serve as 



a lecture room, music hall, and general 
meeting place. Mr. Wm. M. R. French in 
his address dwelt upon the change which 
has taken place in recent years in the 
conception of a museum, the storehouses 
of a few decades ago being gradually 
converted into people's institutes. Mr. 
Charles I,. Hutchinson spoke with 
enthusiasm of the work of upbuilding 
an art museum, assuring his hearers that 
while there were many attendant diffi- 
culties it was amply rewarding. "All the 
public-spirited citizens are not in the 
east," he said, and so indeed it would 
seem. Minneajaolis has stepped into the 
front rank of progressive cities. Much 
credit is due Mr. Theodore J. Keane, 
who has been director of the Art Society 
of Minneapolis since January, 1910; to 
Mr. E. J. Carpenter, its vice-president; 
to Mr. Hewitt and others, but without 
the co-operation of the people of Minne- 
apolis their efforts would have been un- 
availing. Great works like this must be 
the result of united effort. Rarely, how- 
ever, has a campaign been so well 
planned — seldom has public response 
been so spontaneous. 



ART IN 
PITTSBURGH 



A reception was given 
Mr. John W. Beatty, 
Director of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts of the Carnegie In- 
stitute, by the Art Society of Pittsburgh, 
on January 24th, at which time an 
exhibition of Mr. Beatty 's paintings was 
opened. Twenty-six canvases in all were 
shown, the majority of which were lent 
by private collectors. Among the num- 
ber was "Plymouth Hills," purchased by 
Mr. William T. Evans for the National 
Gallery at Washington, and recently in- 
vited for the American section of the In- 
ternational Exposition at Rome. Mr. 
Beatty is less well known as a painter 
than as an etcher, but his landscapes 
stand with the best. The Art Society is 
holding, at the present time, a unique 
exhibition in the Carnegie Institute — an 
exhibition illustrative of the Industrial 
Arts of the Pittsburgh District — which 
consists of objects of artistic character 
made by amateurs and professionals, 
such as jewelry, ceramics, ornamental 
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brick work, marble and mosaic, cast and 
wrought iron, wood carving, clay model- 
ing, textiles, book bindings, and needle 
work — objects which would not find in- 
clusion either in the International Fine 
Arts Exhibition or in an architectural 
display. This exhibition is in the line 
of a jaroposal to add courses in indus- 
trial art to the curriculum of the School 
of Applied Design, of the Carnegie Tech- 
nical Schools, so that the artistic side of 
home industries can be developed. The 
addition of these courses is to be made 
in response to many requests from work- 
ers in the trades and manufacturers. 
Another forward step that Pittsburgh is 
contemplating is the establishment of a 
City Art Commission, which shall be a 
regular department of the city govern- 
ment. The request for this commission 
comes from the Chamber of Commerce. 
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voted entirely to the delivery of care- 
fully prepared papers by specialists — 
speakers of note whose words will carry 
authority. Among the subjects of ad- 
dresses set down on the tentative pro- 
gram are "The Relation of Sculpture to 
.Landscape," "Public Libraries and Art," 
"Architectural Training in America," 
"A National School of Industrial Art," 
"Art in the University," "Museum 
Needs." Suggestions from Chapters 
with reference to the program will be 
gladly received by the Convention Com- 
mittee, which is as follows: Glenn 
Brown, chairman; William H. Holmes, 
James Rush Marshall, Leila Mechlin, 
Thomas Nelson Page and A. J. Parsons. 



The annual convention 
of the American Feder- 
ation of Arts will be 
held in Washington on 
the 10th, 17th and 18th 
of May. A tentative 
program has been prepared which is, 
however, subject to revision. The three 
morning sessions will, according to this 
program, be given up to special topics: 
one to the American Federation of Arts, 
reports of its committees, its secretary 
and treasurer, which will be followed 
by a general discussion of its activities, 
scope and probable usefulness; one will 
be devoted to very brief reports of the 
several chapters, it being thought that 
many of these, far from proving dry and 
statistical, will serve as encouragement 
and stimulus; and one will be given over 
to an open discussion of such subjects of 
general interest as "The Proper Regula- 
tion of Competitions for Sculpture and 
for Mural Paintings," "The Relative Ad- 
vantages of Open or Invited Exhibi- 
tions," "Whether or not State Art Com- 
missions Are Successful," "How Are 
Persons to be Trained in America for 
Museum Service?", "Whether or not 
American Art Schools Compare with For- 
eign Art Schools, and if not, Why?" 
The three afternoon sessions will be de- 



CITY PLAN- 
NING AND THE 



CIVIC CENTER 



In response to a request 
from the Chamber of 
Commerce of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, Mr. E. J. 
Parker, the president of the Quincy Park 
and Boulevard Association, undertook an 
inquiry to ascertain which American cities 
were either contemplating or developing 
Civic Center plans. Mr. Parker wrote 
to Mr. J. Horace McFarland, and Mr. 
Richard B. Watrous, president and sec- 
retary of the American Civic Associa- 
tion; to Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
secretary of the National Municipal 
League; Mr. R. J. Haight, publisher; 
Mr. L. P. Jensen, landscape architect; 
Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson, writer 
and city planner; Mr. H. P. Kelsey, Mr. 
John Nolen, the Olmsted Brothers, land- 
scape architects; Mr. G. A. Parker, su- 
perintendent, Department of Parks, 
Hartford, Conn., and Mr. F. L. Ford, 
City Engineer, of that city. The result 
of his inquiry he has sent not only to the 
original inquirer but to Art and Prog- 
ress. Mr. John Nolen supplies a list 
of sixty-one cities and towns engaged 
in city-planning, a feature of which is a 
Civic Center. These cities and towns are 
scattered throughout the United States 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic coasts, 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
have in almost every instance employed 
experts to guide them in their work. Mr. 
Olmsted adds three names to this list; 
Mr. Charles Mulford Robinson two; Mr. 



